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The truth was that, so long before as August 29, the Italian government 
had promised this in a memorandum sent to the various powers of Eu- 
rope, and this promise must have been known in Rome. 

The writer, while free in his criticisms, treats the papal army always 
with respect, and his words in summarizing the papal operations of Sep- 
tember 1870 are: "Pallida fine d'un buon esercito.'' 

H. Nelson Gay. 

The Memoirs' of Count Witte. Translated from the Original Rus- 
sian Manuscript and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y., and Toronto : Doubleday, Page, and Company. 
1921. Pp. xi, 445. $5.00.) 

This is a notable and highly interesting book, written we are told 
while the author was abroad, where he could keep his manuscript from 
the curiosity of the too inquisitive police of his own country. He has 
given us not so much a systematic biography as a running commentary on 
events with which he was connected and people with whom he was 
brought into contact. It is the story of a strong, rough man who fought 
his way to greatness and played a leading part on the European stage 
during the last years of the nineteenth century and the first of the pres- 
ent one. Throughout these years Witte stands forth as unquestionably 
the foremost man in Russia, head and shoulders above those about him, 
most of whom hated him and whom he in turn despised. We can see 
him as he was, direct, incisive, contemptuous of all who disagreed with 
him — and most people did — and we can admire his enterprise, his tire- 
less energy, his sane judgment, and his astonishing fertility of resource. 
As for his judgment of men and things, though he was an avowed con- 
servative, his criticisms of the old regime are severe enough to satisfy 
any radical, and his remarks about the people he dealt with are nothing 
if not pungent. 

On the other hand we do not get a pleasant idea of his own person- 
ality. His book is one long paean on his faultless achievements, for 
which others get little credit. For instance, he ascribes entirely to his 
efforts the concession by China to Russia of the prolongation of the 
trans-Siberian railway line through Manchuria. One would never 
imagine from his words that the arrangement had already been discussed, 
and was supposed to have been practically agreed to, before Li Hung 
Chang came to St. Petersburg, and that it is still generally known as 
the Cassini Convention. Witte never mentions the name of Cassini; if 
he had done so it would probably have been in disparagement. The one 
man that he speaks of in terms of admiration and reverence is Tsar 
Alexander III. For Nicholas II. he can have had little but contempt, 
which, however, is decently expressed; in fact he probably disliked the 
tsar less than the tsar disliked him. His last chapter, My Impressions 
of the Kaiser, makes good reading and though hostile is not grossly un- 
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fair ; but in the previous one, Stolypin's Reactionary Regime, the violence 
of Witte's language betrays his hatred of a rival and a successor. Thus 
from first to last his memoirs are marred by his lack of generosity in 
his appreciation of others, as well as by his egotism and his continual 
bqasting about his own accomplishments. As a supplement and correc- 
tive to the picture that he gives of himself one may recommend the 
keen and not unkindly study of him in the recently published Memoirs 
of Isvolski. 

Nevertheless few would deny that Witte's achievements in the fields 
of both domestic and foreign politics were very notable. His chief 
accomplishments were as a financier, though it is an open question 
whether his economic policy was sound, and was not productive of more 
evil than good. He put Russia on a gold basis, he accumulated a reserve 
which enabled her to meet the strain of the disastrous war with Japan, 
he built up great modern industries and he enormously increased her 
revenues, he 'successfully engineered a whole series of gigantic loans, 
thanks to which he was enabled to carry out his projects of railway- 
building and of developing the natural resources of the empire and 
later to restore its status after the war. To this his critics reply that the 
whole burden of this one-sided progress fell on the unfortunate peas- 
antry, the class which of all others was in the sorest need of assistance, 
and on whom the permanent welfare of Russia must eventually rest, 
that the industrial development fostered by the government was an un- 
healthy, artificial creation, and that already in 1904 the country was in the 
throes of a severe economic crisis (which characteristically Witte does 
not refer to in his book). This dispute will never be settled. The. con- 
vulsions Russia has passed through since have so changed everything, 
that none can say what would have been the outcome of Witte's system 
if it had been able to follow a normal course. At its height it was impres- 
sive, indeed the all-powerful minister created a whole administration de- 
pendent on him alone, which occupied itself with many things besides 
finance. In regard to the one of his creations which has been universally 
condemned, the famous vodka monopoly, which did such tremendous harm 
to the peasantry and whose repeal he later advocated, he defends him 
self by saying that the evils came in only after the law was carried out 
by his successors, from the sole point of view of the benefit of the treas- 
ury and not in the spirit of moderation in which he had conceived it. 
This is hardly convincing or in strict accordance with the facts. 

Apart from financial questions, Witte's attitude was frankly conserva- 
tive. Although full of scorn for the officials and even more for the aris- 
tocracy in Russia, he had no sympathy for democratic aspirations 
What he believed in was an efficient despotism. That of Nicholas II. 
having proved inefficient, Witte was in favor of making such conces- 
sions to popular government as would prevent revolution and might 
produce reform. He claims no credit for the liberal manifesto of Oc- 
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tober 17, but does for the constitutional provisions issued just before the 
meeting of the first Duma. 

In foreign politics Witte seems to have regarded England as the nat- 
ural rival of Russia. For the United States and for President Roose- 
velt he felt little sympathy, as is evident by his ill-natured remarks about 
his visit here. The political combination that he would have preferred, 
and that he thought possible if rightly managed, was an alliance between 
Russia, Germany, and France; none the less, as soon as he learned the 
real nature of the Bjorko treaty, of which he had approved in ignorance 
of its contents, he exerted himself strenuously to have it cancelled. In- 
cidentally he claims to have played a decisive part in bringing about the 
Algeciras Conference and thus settling the first Franco-German Morocco 
dispute. In the Far East, besides being instrumental in making the 
Manchurian railway agreement, he founded the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
which was the chief agent of the aggressive Russian policy of penetra- 
tion. On the other hand, he condemned the acquisition of Port Arthur 
both on moral grounds and as leading to the war with Japan ; but his own 
policy toward China had much the same ends in view. If gentler, it 
was hardly more moral, and was equally likely to alarm the Japanese. 
In the hour of defeat and the painful negotiations for the Treaty of 
Portsmouth he showed skill and firmness, even if his triumph was due 
less to his abilities than to the strong desire of the Japanese to make 
peace for reasons not then known to him. 

When all is said and done, the Memoirs of Count Witte are the 
record of a very remarkable man who, whatever his faults, deserved 
well of his country and under more favorable circumstances might have 
ranked among the great statesmen of the age. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

The Strategy on the Western Front (1914-1018). By Herbert 
Howland Sargent, Lieut.-Col., U. S. A., retired. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 1920. Pp. vi, 263. $2.50.) 

The author, who had retired from the army in 191 1, was recalled to 
active service in 19 1 7 and attached to the War Department General 
Staff. As one of the group detailed to study the progress of the war and 
advise the War Department in strategy and kindred matters, it is evi- 
dent that he enjoyed exceptional opportunities for a detailed and pro- 
gressive examination of the situation on all fronts. 

In memoranda prepared during the war for the information of the 
Chief of Staff, Colonel Sargent persisted in the view that the war could 
not be won on the Western front, and advocated the concentration of a 
large American army in the Balkans for a deep thrust northwards, to 
destroy Germany's allies and eventually to compel a decision with Ger- 
many on the Eastern front. The book now under review is given over 
largely to a reiteration and defense of the- views set forth in these 
memoranda. 



